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ARTICLE I. 


APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY TO CRITICISM, AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CHARACTER, IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Eprror,— 

Among the great variety of departments to which phrenology is 
capable of application, though some may be more truly important, 
none, as it seems to me, is more interesting than that of Criricism. 
To my own mind, there is no article in the whole series of the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal, of more deep and absorbing interest, 
than those composing a series, in the earlier numbers of that work, 
on the application of phrenology to the anatomy of certain imaginary 
characters drawn by the great masters among English authors, in both . 
prose and poetry—viz. Shakspeare’s and Scott’s portraits of Mac- 
beth, and Iago, and Quentin Durward, &c. 

The second and third numbers of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal contain, each, an article on the character of Iago, which I 
have repeatedly perused with great delight: the former being a phren- 
ological analysis of the character, derived from the careful study of it 
by one phrenologist, together with the synthesis, by another phren- 
ologist, of the elements thus furnished to his hands—he being ignorant 
of the fact that he was operating on such materials, and supposing he 
had been furnished with the elements of a real, and even of a living, 
character; and the latter being an exhibit of the considerations by 
which the second phrenologist had been governed, in deducing the 
portrait of the character from the elements furnished to him in the 
analysis. This is accompanied by such extracts from the writings of 
the poet as were necessary to prove the correctness of the picture 
which the phrenologist had drawn. The pleasure I derived from the 
perusal of these articles suggested to my mind the idea of still further 
testing the science with the same character; and I accordingly made 
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the experiment, of which I now communicate to you the result: and 
if you deem it of sufficient importance to merit a place in your Jour 
nal, I shall be gratified by its insertion. 

I took the analysis of the character as given in the Edinburgh 
Journal, and designated the degrees of development of the several 
organs, by the mode adopted in the case of Black Hawk, in the second 
number of your Journal * 

Of this analysis I took two copies, and sent them to two excellent 
practical phrenologists, neither of whom knew that the other was 
furnished with a copy; and requested them to express, with entire 
freedom, their opinion of the character of the individual thus organ- 
ised, and promised that I would stand between them and all disagree- 
able consequences. I informed them that they might consider the 
person of middle age, with only a moderate degree of education—a 
soldier by profession, of the rank of ensign—with a head of average 
size, but not much, if any, more; and of an active temperament. In 
these particulars I followed the enumeration of circumstances given 
to the Edinburgh phrenologist, as will appear by reference to the 
Journal as above; and it was necessary to do so, in order to a correct 
decision as to the power of phrenology, under different meridians, and 
at different periods, and in different hands, to produce similar syn- 
thetic results, from the combination of the same elementary principles, 
in the same proportions. And if it be found, on comparison of the 
characters given of the individual by two phrenologists of America, 
that they correspond with one given in Edinburgh twenty years ago, 
it will as legitimately follow that phrenology is a true science, as that 
chemistry is a true science, if the nature of a compound from certain 
elements, in certain proportions, is the same in Europe and in Ame- 
rica, twenty years ago and at the present time. 

The analysis of the character furnished to my friends was the 
following: — 


1. Amativeness, 6. 9. Acquisitiveness, 7.+ 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, 4 10. Secretiveness, 7. 

3. Concentrativeness, 5. 11. Self-Esteem, 6. 

4. Inhabitiveness, 5. 12. Approbativeness, 4. 
5. Adhesiveness, 2. 13. Cautiousness, 7. 

6. Combativeness, 5. 14. Benevolence, 2. 

7. Destructiveness, 7. 15. Veneration, 6.— 

8. Constructiveness, 4. 16. Hope, 4. 


* The scale we adopted for the Journal was seven, according to which the 
above developments are given ; viz. 7 — very large, 6 —large, 5 = full, 4= ave- 
rage, 3 = moderate, 2 = small, 1 = very small.—Ep. 
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17. Ideality, 4. 27. Order, 5. Dele 

18. Conscientiousness, 2. 28. Time, 5. o- 
19. Firmness, 6. 29. Number, 5. 4 
20. Individuality, 4. 30. Tune, 5 

21. Eventuality, 6. 31. Marvellousness, 4. 

22. Form, 4. 32. Mirthfulness, 5. 

23. Size, 5. 33. Language, 6 

24. Weight, 5. 34. Comparison, 6. 

25. Colour, 5. 35. Causality, 7 

26. Locality, 5 


It ought to be observed here, that the above analysis, though follow- 
ing as closely as possible that furnished to the phrenologist in Edin- 
burgh, is yet not identical with it—inasmuch as the science has made 
some advances within twenty years; and some organs which, twenty 
years since, were only conjectured, are now considered as ascertained ; 
and some which were then not known to have an existence, separate 
from those in immediate proximity with them, are now well known 
to be distinct organs, and to have their own proper functions. ‘This 
is the case with Inhabitiveness, Eventuality, and Marvellousness, in 
immediate juxta-position with Concentrativeness, Individuality, and 
Hope, respectively. At the time the experiment was made in Edin- 
burgh, the functions now known to belong to Eventuality were as- 
cribed to Individuality ; and, accordingly, lago’s remarkable memory 
of occurrences was attributed to ‘Individuality large’”’ (or G). I sup- 
plied the above three organs in my analysis, and altered the measure 
of Individuality in accordance with my own judgment of what should 
be its development; and gave to the supplied organ, Eventuality, the 
measure of development given, in the a analysis, to Indi- 
viduality (viz. 6, or large). 

That I may occupy as little of your valuable space as possible in 
a single number, consistently with the object I hold in view, I will 
not request the insertion of more, from the Edinburgh Journal, at 
present, than the following sketch of the character, from the analysis 
put into the hand of the phrenologist who drew it. I shall then pre- 
sent the portrait of the same character, from the same analysis, (with 
the modifications just mentioned,) by one of my friends; and, in 
some future number of your Journal, I will present that of my other 
friend, and call the attention of your readers to a comparison of the 
character, as the poet has drawn it, with all these sketches, and to the 
evidence thereby furnished of the truth and importance of the science. 


“J can hardly imagine a case, where a firm belief in the truths of 
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phrenology would be productive of more beneficial consequences than 
in the present; for this is, without exception, the most unfavourable 
development I ever saw. Phrenology is eminently practical, and the 
present sketch is attempted not so much with a view to the illustration 
of the science, as from a real desire that it may be useful to the indivi- 
dual who is the subject of it by laying open to him the hidden springs 
of his actions and conduct. He must, therefore, be prepared to hear the 
Tarurta, and with ‘all plainness of speech.’ 

“ Selfishness will here reign with a emg ee sway. Totally 
indifferent to the rights and feelings of others, he will pursue his own 
selfish ends and gratifications, without once being turned aside by the 
calls of benevolence, justice, or friendship: he never gave a penny in 
charity in his life. He would ‘pass by on the other side,’ and witness, 
with indifference, a case of distress or outrage—adding, perhaps, with a 
growl or a curse, ‘Why did they not take better care, and be d——d to 
them.’ He will utterly despise and condemn those who act from noble 
an‘l disinterested motives. It will indeed be extremely difficult for him 
to conceive that this is possible, and hence he will be prone to regard 
them as hypocrites; but, if satisfied that this is not the case, he will 
assuredly turn round and esteem them fools and blockheads. He is not 
one of those who will seek reputation at the cannon’s mouth,—not he. 
The thought and the feeling will ever recur cui bono? And such as do 
so will be added to the aforesaid catalogue of fools. In action, (for I 
understand he is a military man,) he would tremble at every joint before 
the battle commenced; and though by no means a coward, he world 
take especial care not to run unnecessarily into danger. But wo! to the 
hapless victim whom his sword should strike to the ground !—his cries 
and his tears for mercy would be heard and witnessed in vain; he would 
be transfixed with multiplied wounds, and expire without exciting one 
emotion of pity. He would take intense delight in witnessing the de- 
struction of his foes: every rank and battalion, swept by the cannon, 
would be viewed by him with ecstasy. And though capable of perceiv- 
ing and appreciating the advantages and excellence of skilful mancuvres, 
these would give him comparatively little pleasure, if they did not lead 
the enemy into a situation where they might be destroyed and cut to 
pieces—and, if by the artillery, so much the better. 

“He will be remarkably distinguished by a talent for humour, or, I 
should rather say, satire, which will be characterised by its being biting, 
severe and sarcastic. He will spare neither friend nor foe; but I am 
wrong—he never had a real friend in his life. He can veil himself and 
his doings in the most impenetrable secrecy; no human being will ever 
be able to extract from him that which he has determined to conceal. 
He will be proud and revengeful, and will never forgive or forget an 
injury. He will be prone to amours, and an adept at seduction. It is in 
this latter mode that he will most delight to gratify his passions. 

“He has no taste for poetry. He will wonder at the folly of mankind 
for taking delight in such trash, and marvel exceedingly that men are to 
be found who would give two guineas for a copy of the Lady of the 
Lake. His anticipations of the future will never be delightful, but 
always full of apprehension. He cannot be happy. 

“ This is a melancholy picture, and, as I am totally unacquainted with 
the individual who has sat for it, I have drawn it, not in anger but in sor- 
row. There are scarcely any redeeming poiots. He will not, however 
be deficient in respect for his parents, and he will be decidedly loyal; an 

et, alas! even in this excellent feeling, Self-love will display itself. It 
is his own company, his own regiment, his own king, and his own coun- 
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try, as such, that will render them the objects of his respect and regard, 
and will lead him to treat other nations, particulariy the French, with 
sovereign contempt. The French! Why, the very name of that, to 
him, detested race, will excite all that bitterness, hatred, and contempt, 
which the vehement, unrestrained, and combined activity of Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, and Destructiveness, can produce. And the manifesta- 
tions of these will be powerfully aided by Language, Wit, and Secre- 
tiveness. Altogether, they will generate a rancour and an abuse, which, 
if the head had been somewhat larger, would have been as uncontrollable 
as they would have been tremendous. 

“He will not be indifferent to music; but he will take no delight in 
that which is of a gay, cheerful, soft, or melting kind. Martial music, 
the national airs of God save the King, Rule Britannia, &c., will be felt 
and appreciated. 

“He will be an attentive observer of every thing that is passing around 
him. He will have an excellent memory for facts and occurrences, but 
he will have great difficulty in recollecting faces and persons. 

“Tam not certain how the very ample deyelopment of the reflective 
powers will manifest themselves in such a combination of the senti- 
ments. They will however discover themselves; and | infer that he 
will be acute, penetrating, and even profound. 

“ The large endowment of Cautiousness and of the Intellect are inva- 
luable in such a character. Indeed, hut for these, he must long since 
have committed crimes which the justice of his country would have 
avenged. But let him be on his guard—these may not always be suffi- 
cient to restrain him from evil. And let him not despond; if he shall 
seek after virtue, and strive to maintain a virtuous conduct, great indeed 
will be his praise. I would in that case place his attainments beside and 
on a level with those of the greatest and best of mankind. Let him cul- 
tivate his faculty of Veneration, and direct it to its noblest ends; he may 
ultimately obtain strength from on high to cheer him in his arduous 
course.” 


The following is the sketch of the same character by one of my 
friends : 








PHRENOLOGICAL OPINION OF 


I find some difficuicy in complying with your request to send a 
written opinion (and for publication, too) of the person whose deve- 
lopments you have sent to me. My reasons are the following :—I 
have only the developments furnished to me, and the “ circumstances ;”” 
and these not noted from my own observation, but from yours; and 
though I do not lack confidence in your skill and correctness, yet I 
feel unwilling, in some degree, that an opinion should be published, 
as mine, of a person on whom I have not had an opportunity of making 
personal observations. Not having had the pleasure of seeing and 
examining the man for myself, I shall be governed solely by the num- 
bers given me, taking it for granted that they are correct. There is 
another reason, also, for my reluctance in this case—viz: that the 
developments bear, on their very face, the indication of a bad charac- 
ter, and on such it is very unpleasant to me to dwell. 
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My opinion of this person is very unfavourable; the organs are 
more wretchedly developed than in any head or chart that ever came 
under my notice. The character is decidedly under the influence of 
the Propensities, but possesses an Intellect capable of considerable 
cultivation. Yet Amativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cau- 
tiousness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Eventuality, Lan- 
guage, and the reflective faculties, being all large, or very large, and 
the two moral faculties most important in directing these (viz: Bene- 
volence and Conscientiousness) being small, 1 should infer that the 
man was, or is, under the influence of the selfish feelings, directed 
by the Intellect. Moreover, the moral feelings or sentiments, in gene 
ral, are weak; so that, I conclude, not only that he is under the con- 
trolling influence of the selfish feelings, but also that those feelings 
are perverted—that he would regard his own desires as more important 
than every thing else, and would sacrifice principle, the happiness, 
and even the life of others, to gain his point. Amativeness is large, 
and consequently the sexual tendency will be strong in him; but aside 
from sexual love, he is incapable of strong attachments, and never 
befriends others.. Amativeness being large, and Adhesiveness, Con 
scientiousness, and Benevolence, being small, he will be licentious, 
coarse, vulgar, void of true attachment—disposed to gratify his sensual 
desires at the expense of principle and of humanity. Secretiveness 
being very large, he may feign attachment, so long as his interest or 
his ambitious schemes can be promoted thereby; but he will sacrifice 
his best friends, if mterest and friendship clash. (But he has few 
real friends, and makes confidants of none.) His Combativeness 
being full, he will be irritable, and will contend for his opinions and 
rights ; but it is insufficient to render him truly courageous. On the 
contrary, he is at once cowardly and blood-thirsty. His large Cau- 
tiousness makes him afraid of beginning a mortal ‘contest; but he is 
cruel, desperate, sanguinary, ferocious, and exterminating, when en- 
gaged—yet he had rather give a traitorous stab, than face a foe. As 
a soldier, though he might pretend to bravery, he would be more 
distinguished for cunning, art, and management, than for boldness ; 
he should delight. in ambuscades and night attacks. His very large 
Secretiveness will render him cunning, intriguing, hypocritical, design- 
ing; and with Cautiousness very large, he will be wary, subtle, 
specious. He can read men, penetrate their plans, and conceal his 
own, which are deeply laid, and far reaching, and original—for his 
Causality is large; and he can readily reason from cause to effect. 
Yet, from the poor development of the moral sentiments, he will be 
a poor reasoner upon moral subjects and principles of justice. Acqui- 
sitiveness and Secretiveness, both very large, and Conscientiousness 
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emall, he will desire and will possess himself of money or property 
dishonestly ; he is thievish; and having large Causality, he will lay 
plans to gratify Acquisitiveness, and will be at no loss for means to 
carry his plarfs into effect—for his inventive powers are great. And 
having Adhesiveness, Conscientiousness, and Benevolence, all small, 
with Firmness large, if circumstances favoured, (of which his large 
Causality and Eventuality would enable him to judge correctly,) no 
erime would be too great for him to commit, in order to gratify his 
avaricious feelings ; and yet, if he did transgress law, he would have 
some tery cunning plan by which to escape detection and punishment; 
and would, probably, have no accomplice, lest he should be betrayed. 
His general developments are so bad, as to indicate the disposition to 
commit crimes of the most brutal character, and yet his particular 
developments are such as to render detection next to impossible. 
Secretiveness very large, with large Causality and Language, enables 
him to avert suspicion from himself, and fix it on others; while he can 
reason so speciously and subtlely, that it is nearly impossible to ascer- 
tain the real truth; and his moral sense is so weak, and his Self-Esteem 
so strong, that he even prides himself on outwitting justice, and yet 
perpetrating crimes: but he may outwit himself, from excess of Cau- 
tiousness. Amidst all his iniquity, he never feels guilty, and never 
manifests sorrow or remorse: if he ever feels sorry, it is because he 
has not shed blood, rather than because he has. Indeed, I should 
judge that one of the strongest motives which induced him to be a 
soldier was, a better opportunity of gratifying Destructiveness in 
bloodshed, without being liable to punishment. He is a finished dis-. 
sembler; and if he ever appear polite, it is affected; if benevolent, it 
is to gain some selfish end; if honest, it is to gain credit; but if he 
manifests his real feelings, they are surliness and self-will. His 
Veneration, being full or large, might have some influence in produc- 
ing deference and respect to unquestionable superiors, but would not 
probably operate in producing religious emotion, being the only senti- 
ment which is well developed; and even his deference and respect 
would, probably, be only feigned. His large Self-Esteem makes him 
set a high value upon every thing which is his own, and particularly 
his services; and considers rank, and titles, and dignities Ais duc, on 
their account. Self-Esteem and Firmness large, with small Con- 
scientiousness and Benevolence, will render him haughty, overbear- 
ing, dictatorial, violent in his measures; and with Destructiveness 
large, he will be deaf to the cries of distress, unless something was . 
to be gained, or some scheme promoted, by attending to them. 


Yours truly, 


L. N. F. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


. 
QUESTIONS WHICH ARE CONSIDERED AS SETTLED BY PHRENOLOGY. 


The matter in this article is in part collected from the third volume 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, and other standard works on 
the science. Many of these questions have been subjects of great 
controversy and much useless speculation. Phrenologists regard them 
as settled by the discoveries of their science, and even persons opposed 
or indifferent to the science admit that it has thrown much light, not 
only on these questions, but on a multitude of others, kindred in 
nature and relations to them. From these general statements we may 
perceive the great advantages that Phrenology is destined to confer on 
mankind. 

1. That the brain is exclusively the organ of the mind. 

2. That the mind possesses a number of distinct or primitive facul- 
ties, each of which is dependent on a particular material organ for its 
manifestation ; the power of manifestation being, ceteris paribus, in 
proportion to the size of the organ. 

3. That these faculties and organs are divided into three great 
classes—propensities, sentiments, and intellect. 

These are the three leading discoveries of phrenology, and on them 
are based nearly all its principles. 

4. That faculties, and not ideas, are innate. 

5. That conception, attention, perception, memory, and imagina- 
tion, are not primitive faculties of the mind, but only modes of 
activity of all or any of the intellectual faculties. 

6. That there is an infinite variety among individuals in their re- 
spective endowment of the primitive faculties. Hence the differences 
among men, to a considerable extent, are original and innate. 

7. That these original differences descend, by the laws of propaga- 
tion, from parents to children. 

8. That, upon this principle, chiefly depends the great diversity in 
national and individual character. 

9. That the distinctive character of the sexes depends chiefly on 
the difference in the size, quality, and developments of the brain. 

10. That man is naturelly, from the constitution of his nature, a 
progressive being. Hence we may infer that society cannot retro- 
grade, or remain stationary, but must advance in improvement. 

11. That the supposed anomalies and apparent contradictions in 
the divine government arise principally from the independent action 
of the organic, physical, mental, and moral laws ; and that obedience 
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to one law cannot atone for the ignorance and neglect of another, or 
remove the penalty attached to the violation of the same. 

12. ‘That man possesses a natural sentiment leading him to the 
worship of a God. 

13. That man has an innate moral sense. The existence of this 
faculty disproves the theories of virtue given by Hume, Hobbes, 
Manderville, Paley, &c. &c. 

14. That we may determine, a priori, the education most suitable 
to be given to, and the professions best adapted for, different indivi- 
duals. 

15. That insanity is, in every case, a bodily, and not a mental 
malady. Hence, the cause of partial insanity is the diseased state of 
one or more organs, while the others may be in a state of perfect 
sanity. 

16. That the causes of partial or total idiocy arise from a defi- 
ciency of size, or a defect in organisation, in some or all of the organs 
of the brain. 

17. That phrenology affords the only satisfactory solution to the 
phenomena of dreaming—profound sleep being the repose of all the 
organs, and dreaming the activity of only some of the organs. 

18. That the only true theory of virtue is based on the phrenolo- 
gical faculties, Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; former 
theories having been founded chiefly on propriety, expediency, pru- 
dence or benevolence. 

19. That man, physically, mentally, and morally, is wonderfully 
adapted to his external duties and relations. 

20. That every organ has received a fixed, definite constitution, 
with corresponding relations to external objects. Hence, in propor- 
tion as man understands and obeys these relations, in the same pro- 
portion he secures his own highest happiness, and approximates to 
the great end of his being. ; 

We might multiply these questions, but must now leave them for 
future investigation. If the truth of any science can be predicated, 
or established, by the number, consistency, and completeness of the 
solutions to all the facts and phenomena appropriately belonging to it, 
that science is Phrenology. 
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ARTICLE II. 


PHRENOLOGY IN FRANCE: INCLUDING A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE, 
AND THE OPINIONS OF ANDRAL, BROUSSAIS, BOUILLARD, CLOQUET, AND 
VIMONT, ALL PROFESSORS IN THE MEDICAL FACULTY OF PARIS. 


A distinguished scientific gentleman, on returning from a recent 
tour in Europe, was asked if phrenology received much attention in 
France? “Oh,” he replied, “phrenology has had its day; it is 
pretty much gone by in Paris; very little is now said upon the sub- 
ject there.” Expressions like these are frequently thrown out by 
those who reject phrenology, and strive to induce others to join them 
in their unbelief. Such remarks are reiterated again and again, by 
various classes of persons, so that a general impression exists in many 
places that phrenology is really on the decline. We are often amused 
in hearing the opinions of certain persons, and reading occasional 
notices in different publications, on this subject. ‘They either mani- 
fest great ignorance of the true progress and present state of the 
science, or are prejudiced against it, and perhaps are willing to agree 
in opinion with the majority, right or wrong. 

Others will acknowledge there is some truth in phrenology, but 
deny that it has any reasonable claims to be called a science. ‘They 
say that there has not yet been sufficient observations made, and facts 
collected, from which general principles can be deduced and considered 
as established. But we would enquire, how many facts must be col- 
lected—how many observations must be made, and what must be the 
amount of evidence necessary to establish truth? And who are to be 
the judges? What must be their number and qualifications? Must 
the testimony of every man, who does or does not make any preten- 
sions to knowledge, be obtained, before any set of discoveries or 
principles can be called a science? What is the fact in the history of 
astronomy, geology, and all the natural sciences? Was not the term 
science appropriated to them severally, and their principles considered 
as proved and established, long before the great mass of pcople be- 
lieved in their truth, or even had heard of their existence? We verily 
believe, that, could all the evidence in support of phrenology be col- 
lected, and spread out before any candid and reflecting mind, it would 
be irresistible. But as much of this evidence cannot be properly 
presented, or duly appreciated, until the way is prepared for it, we 
wish to spread before our readers the evidence of testimony, and let 
them know who are the advocates of phrenology, and what is their 
character and standing in society ; and, accorcing to all rules of logic, 
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the evidence of testimony must be admitted as true, unless the vera- 
city of the witnesses is impeached, or their competency to judge can 
justly be called in question. We wish also to disabuse the minds of 
those who really believe, or feignedly pretend, that ‘‘ phrenology has 
had its day,” and is now on the decline. In our last we presented 
the “state of phrenology in Great Britain, with the opinions of many 
distinguished men, &c. &c. In this article we propose to pursue a 
similar course in relation to France, and show to our readers that the 
doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim are not destitute of supporters among 
the philosophers of the French school. Paris is the great seat of 
medical science throughout the world, and the opinions of its distin- 
guished savans should have no small weight, especially physicians 
who have thoroughly investigated the claims of phrenology. 

Gall and Spurzheim arrived in Paris, 1807. Their new doctrines 
attracted much attention. In their first course of lectures they were 
listened to with great attention and interest, by all classes of people. 
The next year they presented a memoir to the French Institute, on 
the Anatomy of the Brain. A committee were appointed, with the 
celebrated Cuvier at their head, to make a report in relation to their 
discoveries. They appeared, at first, favourably disposed towards the 
claims of the German doctors; but when the matter came to the ears 
of the first consul, Bonaparte, he reprimanded the Institute severely, 
that they should submit to be taught chemistry by an Englishman, 
(Sir Humphrey Davy,) and anatomy by German quacks. They 
quickly took the hint, and Cuvier, it is said, made out his report so 
as to conceal the real merits of the discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim, 
though in private conversation he frequently expressed the highest 
respect for the new science. Napoleon always regarded the system 
of Gall with contempt, and never gave its author the least mark of 
attention. ‘Though Napoleon gloried in his efforts to extend science 
and knowledge generally, yet he was most bitterly opposed to the 
introduction of any foreign discovery, and also to any change or 
improvement, even in his own nation, which he himself did not origi- 
nate and control. Such was the unsettled state of France, and its 
relations to other countries, as well as the supreme influence of Napo- 
leon over the French government and its most distinguished men, that 
for many years phrenology made but little advances. Gall spent over 
twenty years in Paris, and published nearly all his works in the 
French language ; but as they were very expensive, and designed for 
close s/udy, rather than for easy reading, their circulation was limited 
and their influence remote. On account of the restrictions of govern- 
ment, Gall could deliver no public lectures during nearly half that 
time, and all the advocates of phrenology were compelled to study 
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and propagate the science privately and as individuals. But the seeds 
of phrenology were gradually sown in good soil, and its fruits were 
soon destined to appear. A phrenological society was formed in 
Paris, in January, 1831, containing among its members men of the 
highest respectability in medicine, philosophy, and law, with some 
members of both chambers of the legislature. At the time of the 
formation, the society consisted of one hundred and ten members, of 
whom sixty-one were physicians. Among its members are found 
Andral, Professor in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris; Blondeau, 
Dean cf the Faculty of Law of Paris; Broussais, Professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine, and chief physician of Val-de-Grace; Cadet, 
Mayor of the fourth Arrondissement; Cloquet (Jules), Professor of* 
the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and Surgeon to the Hospital of St. 
Louis ; David, Sculptor, and member of the Institute; Falret, Physi- 
cian to the Salpetriére; Ferrus, Physician to the Bicetre; Focillon, 
Physician to the Invalids; Julien, Editor of the “ Revue Encyclo- 
pedique ;”” Lacoste, King’s counsel; Lenoble, head of the department 
of Public Instruction; Lucas, Inspector-General of the Houses of 
Detention in France; Moreau, Inspector of the Prisons in Paris; 
Pinel, Physician; Poncelet, Professor in the Faculty of Law at Paris; 
Rostan, Physician to the Salpetriére ; Sanson, Surgeon to the Hotel 
Dieu; &c. &c. &e. 

This society has now existed almost eight years, constantly in- 
creasing in numbers, talent, and interest. It meets monthly as a 
society, and holds annually a general public meeting, on the 22d of 
August. ‘The two leading objects of this meeting are, to commemo- 
rate the death of Gall, and to present a full report of the yearly 
proceedings of the society. It also publishes a monthly Phrenological 
Journal, which is conducted with much ability and interest. 

The following is an extract from a letter, under date of November, 
1833, to the editor of the»Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, from a 
gentleman in Paris, respecting the state of phrenology at that time. 


“In compliance with your request, I have committed to writing the 
result of my observations on the state of phrenology in Paris, during my 
visit to this capital. I was present at the first meeting of the society - 
the season, at which the annual election of office bearers took place. 
was particularly struck with the circumstance, that all, or nearly all, of 
the office bearers are medical men. The president for this =n is M. 
Andral, and among his colleagues are Drs. Deeamele Bouillard, Appert, 
Fossati, &c. &c. This simple fact is the best answer to those who 
hold the opinion, too prevalent, that anatomists are necessarily anti- 
phrenologists. 

“The most pleasing intelligence which I have to communicate 
is, that the French government are seriously thinking of establishing a 
chair of phrenology. Should this be done, phrenology, ‘all over the world, 
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will receive an impulse, of which the effects will be most important. 
As it is, the science has made a start in France, and this country seems 
now resolved to make up for the neglect with which the labours of Gall 
and Spurzheim were treated during their lives. As to works on 
phrenology, the splendid work of Dr. Vimont is now completed, as far 
as regards the plates. . It is impossible to admire too much the accuracy 
of the representation of the objects depicted. This work will, in future, 
be that chietly referred to for the anatomical facts on which the phren- 
ology of man and animals is founded.” 


We will here present the manner of Dr. Vimont’s conversion to 
the truth of phrenology, as given by Mr. Watson in his “ Statistics 
of Phrenology.” 


“This celebrated anatomist commenced his labours for the purpose of 
refuting Gall and Spurzheim. After immense exertions, he was obliged 
to declare himself a phrenologist, through force of the very facts he 
had collected in the expectation of subverting the science. It is stated 
that he had two thousand facts, more than twelve hundred skulls sawn 
open, wax casts of fifty brains, and three hundred designs drawn out 
with the utmost accuracy. Dr. Vimont worked indefatigably during six 
years, and expended upwards of twelve thousand francs in procuring the 
specimens. When pbrenologists exert themselves thus—when they mul- 
uply their evidences to such an extent—what are we to think of the 
candour of an opponent, who says that phrenologists have no facts in 
support of their doctrines !” 


The following notice of the Paris Phrenological Society, at its 
fourth annual meeting, 1834, is taken from the Lancet published in 
London. 


“M. Andral, the most distinguished pathologist of the age, is president 
of the Paris Phrenological Society. He has given the subject of phren- 
ology a patient examination, and declares that ‘ ‘he relation which exists 
between the configuration of the cranium and the different propensities 
of man, is the result of evidences which amount almost to certainty.’ 
It is also gratifying to learn that the French government takes an interest 
in the science. The king has recently expressed his opinion that the 
application of its principles to criminal legislation ‘ would render a great 
service to mankind.’ ” 


In 1836, Dr. M. Broussais, Professor of General Pathology in the 
Faculty of Medicine, delivered a course of lectures on phrenology in 
the University of Paris. ‘Two thousand persons were estimated to 
attend many of these lectures. Such was the press to attend them, 
that the professor lecturing immediately previous, finding himself so 
much interrupted by persons crowding into his lecture, to be ready 
for Broussais, ordered the doors to be bolted till the time of lecture. 
In the first lecture of the course, said Broussais, ‘‘I can assure you, 
gentlemen, thatI have not taken up the defence of phrenology without 
long reflection—without being supported by numerous observations 
in evidence of its truth. I first collected a large body of facts, and 
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became a partisan of the doctrine only when the evidence I possessed 
became irresistible.” 

During the same year, the subject of phrenology came before the 
** Royal Academy of Medicine at Paris,” and the discussion upon it 
occupied four sittings. It was conducted with great ability on both 
sides. The leading advocates of phrenology were Broussais, Bouil- 
lard, Adelon, Amussatt, Ferrus, &c. &c. Said Broussais, ‘I affirm 
and repeat, in the name of my colleagues, that we study phrenology 
with the completest independence: we are as fully convinced of the 
reality of its fundamental principles, as of our own existence, because 
this is to us an observation of every day and every instant.” “In 
vain,”’ said Bouillard, ‘‘ did Cuvier and Napoleon oppose the doctrine 
of Gall. It has triumphed over their resistance, and, by a revenge 
worthy of itself, it makes use of the heads of these two great men to 
support its own principles.” 

M. Adelon, one of the most scientific members of the Academy, 
and among the most learned men in France, advocated phrenology. 


“ As phrenology,” says he, “aims to penetrate into the depths of men- 
tal philosophy, it encounters difficulties, we must acknowledge, numerous, 
great, and perhaps insurmountable. But as it professes to have been 
built, and still advances, on the results of cautious, minute, and repeated 
observations, it does not become the man of science to reject or despise 
its labours. It is rash and unphilosophical in any man to manifest his 
contempt of phrenology, until he has minutely and most attentively 
studied the subject.” 


Testimony like this bespeaks a liberal mind and enlarged compre- 
hensive views. Such a man we truly respect, though he may differ 
in opinion from us. We must pass over many particulars in this 
discussion before the Royal’ Academy of Medicine at Paris. The 
result of the discussion was what might reasonably be expected. 
“«M. de Mussy was appointed to sum up the arguments on both sides, 
and, in conclusion, gave an opinion that the system ought not at 
present to be adopted. The Academy, concurring in this opinion, 
deferred its decision till the system was established upon more solid 
bases.” 

We are not surprised at this decision. We wonder, in view of the 
past history of phrenology, and other circumstances, that it should 
have been admitted and discussed before such a body. Only a few 
years previous, the whole subject was regarded by many as a system 
of “real hypocrisy” and “ quackery,” and no epithets were too oppro- 
brious to apply to its advocates. Now the claims of phrenology were 
gravely discussed before one of the most scientific and learned socie- 
ties in Europe; and though its members did not see fit to adopt it, 
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yet, on the other hand, they did not reject it. We may consistently 
say, that there was in the decision as much of victory as of defeat to 
phrenology. Such is the influence of prejudice and preconceived 
opinions over the mind, and such too is the nature of the evidence on 
which phrenology is based, that we could not have expected a more 
favourable decision from a majority of the members of such a body. 

To test the truth of phrenology, sufficiently to produce full convic- 
tion, requires a long course of observation and study. 

However, the general effect of this discussion before the Royal 
Academy has been decidedly favourable to phrenology. Never has 
its progress been more rapid, during any two previous years, than it 
has since 1836. It already numbers among its advocates many of the 
most able and scientific men in France. That Drs. Andral, Brous- 
sais, Cloquet, and Vimont, rank among the first in their profession in 
Paris, and also among the best authors of works on Anatomy and 
Physiology, rests on higher authority than any mere assertions of 
ours. We shall continue the subject of this article in some future 
number. 





ARTICLE IV. 


COMMUNICATION FROM ‘“‘MEDICUS’’ ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A GENERAL 
DIFFUSION OF A KNOWLEDGE OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—NO. I. 


Mr. Editor : 

I have received and perused with much interest the first two num- 
bers of your Journal. Being a firm believer in phrenology, I hail 
with great pleasure an American periodical, designed to prove, defend, 
and propagate the principles of this science. As phrenology teaches 
that the mind depends entirely upon matter for all its manifestations, 
it occurred to me that a series of articles upon human anatomy and 
physiology might be appropriate to your Journal, and not devoid of 
interest to its readers. 

While strenuous efforts have been made to diffuse generally through 
society a knowledge of many of the sciences, that of anatomy and 
physiology has been confined almost entirely to those engaged in 
practising the healing art. ‘The importance of a profound knowledge 
of this subject, to the medical practitioner, must be apparent to every 
reflecting mind. As darkness is the absence of light, so is empiricism 
the want of a thorough knowledge of the human organisation. 

Since the study of the human economy has so long been considered 
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the prerogative of the disciple of Esculapius,—since he alone has 
been permitted to pass the threshold, and survey the internal structure 
of that wonderful fabric, the temple of the immortal mind,—some 
may question the expediency of extending this privilege to all. But 
when we examine the nature of this subject, and its relations to man, 
all objections vanish, and give place to the strongest possible reasons 
why a knowledge of anatomy and physiology is important to every 
human being. 

Man is created a rational and intelligent being. His Maker has 
committed to him the care of his own body: on himself depends, in 
a great measure, his happiness or misery. As a free agent, he be- 
comes the author of nearly all his pains and woes; indeed, they are 
merely the penalties attached to certain fixed and established laws. 
Now, if man is fated to transgress these laws, it would be useless for 
him to understand them; but if he is a free agent, capable of obeying 
or violating them, certainly he should, by all means, know them. 
Can it be expected that he will be guided by certain principles, of 
which he is utterly ignorant? As soon might we expect to see the 
American savage steering safely his bark canoe amidst storms on the 
broad and trackless ocean, according to the rules of navigation, of 
which he never heard, or even conceived the remotest idea. 

But what is the consequence of ignorance or neglect of these laws? 
Disease, in all its Protean forms, exultingly answers, behold the tro- 
phies of the mighty conquests which I have achieved. Whenever 
grim-visaged death has demanded new victims, my devoted captives 
have furnished the supply. 

Neither pen nor language can portray the sad waste of human life, 
in consequence of violated law. Who has not heard the bitter expres- 
sions of deep-felt anguish of some fond mother, returning from the 
last resting-place of a once sprightly and lovely daughter? Who has 
not seen the manly sternness of a father melting into grief and sorrow, 
as he beheld the last traces of his own reflected image fade away in 
the pallid countenance of his dying son? And must such painful 
scenes transpire, to crush in death the fair promises of youth, and 
blight the long-cherished hopes of affectionate parents? 

But premature death is not the only sad consequence. Innumerable 
pains and woes afflict mankind, which render life almost insupport- 
able, and man, in his efforts to gain relief, ignorant of his organisa- 
tion, becomes the dupe of unprincipled charlatans, who, like so many 
harpies, pollute the very fountains of life, by the disguised odour of 
their foul nostrums. To remove these loathsome pests of society, 
the complex nature of the human system must be generally under- 
stood. This is the only remedy. Scientific and regularly educated 
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physicians cannot do it by enacting laws, or adopting any rules, how- 
ever judicious, so long as ignorant persons shall bé found to employ 
them. 

Education—physical, mental, and moral—is materially affected by 
the nature and condition of the human body. The fact, that there is 
so general dissatisfaction with the present systems of education, and 
a restless spirit of enquiry for something better adapted to the nature 
and wants of man, is proof that the whole subject of education is yet 
in a very imperfect state. ‘These errors can be seen in their real mag- 
nitude only by persons thoroughly acquainted with the human consti- 
tution; and no other means whatever can rectify the existing defects 
in education, except a knowledge of anatomy and physiology. 

The body is not simply an object susceptible of pain and disease, 
but the habitation of the immortal mind—nay, more than a mere 
tenement, an instrument, through which alone the spiritual part of 
man can act and manifest itself in the present world. The great and 
astonishing achievements which the mind is capable of accomplishing, 
depend upon the perfection of this organisation. If man will ascend 
to that proud eminence which Heaven has placed within his reach, 
his mental powers must not be impeded by an imperfect instrument 
In vain can the mind put forth all its native energies, and produce 
effects worthy of its high destiny, while using a defective, diseased, 
and badly organised body. As well might the chemist attempt to 
reveal the hidden laws of nature, in brilliant and successful experi- 
mens, by a rude and imperfect apparatus, in an_ ill-constructed 
laboratory. 

We need not stop here to prove this position, or cite instances in 
confirmation of its truth. The annals of history present many melan- 
choly facts on this point. 

The body was designed to aid, and not trammel, the mind in its 
operations. And no system of education, which does not recognise 
this fact, can be complete. Parents should recollect this truth, and, 
in training up their tender offspring, study the designs of nature. It 
is a lamentable fact,-that the authority of nature is made to yield to 
the capricious whims of “dame fashion.” It is not done, however, 
with impunity. Nature, indignant at the insult, inflicts merited ches- 
tisement on the presumptuous invader of her rights. 

The fact, that many of the ills and woes of mankind are inherited, 
deserves notice; and no apology will be deemed necessary for the 
utmost candour and plainness on this point. The disregard and igno- 
rance of the laws of human organisation, manifested in the transmis- 
sion of disease to posterity, deserve the severest censure. While 
parents will spare neither labour and toil of body, nor care and anxiety 
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of mind, to accumulate and bequeath princely fortunes to their chil- 
dren, they little think, perchance, of the germs of disease entailed 
upon them. Let parents pave the path of their offspring with glittering 
gold, and strew it with flowers of every hue and fragrance ; but what 
avails all that to the unfortunate heir of disease, racked with pain at 
every step, as he drags out a miserable existence, and sinks into a 
premature grave. May the day not be far distant, when a sound and 
vigorous constitution shall be esteemed the richest legacy that ances- 
tors can bequeath to their posterity. 

But, aside from all the direct practical bearings which a knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology has on the welfare of mankind, they con- 
stitute the most interesting subjects of study among the natural 
sciences. ‘The human body is an object of the deepest interest. 
Why penetrate the bowels of the earth, to behold and admire speci- 
mens of nature, and study her laws ?!—why soar away to the remotest 
bounds of space, in search of exhibitions of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the Deity ’—when God has concentrated, in the mechan- 
ism and adaptation of the human system, the profound wisdom and 
matchless skill so richly displayed in all his other works. Who can 
contemplate for a moment that wonderful organ, the heart, put in 
motion by the finger of the Almighty, and ceasing not, day and night, 
to perform its important functions for three score years and ten, with- 
out being struck with wonder and admiration? The lungs exhibit a 
piece of mechanism that alone should put to blush every advocate of 
chaos. How beautiful their structure! how wisely adapted to their 
office! How interesting to see an infinite number of little streams of 
dark blood, coursing their way along the surface of ten thousand 
minute cells, suddenly changed into a soft crimson fluid, and, like so 
many faithful messengers, prepared to bear new supplies to every part 
of the system ! 

We know of no subject, in the whole range of science, of so much 
practical importance, and so well adapted to strengthen, expand, and 
elevate the mind, and at the same time so fruitful in the beauties and 
perfections of nature, as that of the human economy. 

There are other reasons for urging the importance of a general 

diffusion of knowledge on this subject, which cannot consistently be 
specified in this communication. 
“ With a desire of affording interest and instruction to your readers, 
I propose to prepare a series of articles, which shall give a brief 
description of the more important parts of anatomy and physiology, 
and also show the dependence of mind, in all its operations, upon the 
nature and condition of the body. 

Being fully sensible of the difficulty in adapting language to popular 
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reading, especially in treating subjects so complex in their nature, 
and so completely interwoven with technical phrases and foreign 
words, I therefore bespeak the charity of the reader, when he hears 
from me (by the editor’s permission) in a future communication. 
MEpicvs. 


ARTICLE V. 


LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT, CONCERNING THE RELIGIOUS CHARAC- 
TER OF THE JOURNAL. 


The subjoined communication has been received from a gentleman 
whom we highly respect, though he may differ in opinion from us on 
certain points. In our Introductory Statement, we said that a phren- 
ologist of this country, favourably known in Europe, had made certain 
animadversions on an expression in our prospectus ; and as there are 
several phrenologists of this country thus known in Europe, no one 
but the writer of the following letter could have known to which of 
them we referred. However, we have no hesitation in saying that 
our reference was to this gentleman; we merely mean that he, and 
not we, have made this known. In passing, we shall not ourselves 
controvert his positions, but shall satisfy ourselves with little more 
than presenting, in the form of notes, the opinions of Dr. Spurzheim 
on some of the topics discussed, Our readers will thus see that, 
though we are so unfortunate as not to agree in opinion with this cor- 
respondent, nor with the editor of the New York Whig—who, we 
learn, first called his attention to that sentence in our prospectus—we 
have the sanction of a higher phrenological authority. 


For the American Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. 


True; I did say that the following clause, contained in the pros- 
pectus of this Journal, ought to be essentially changed, or entirely 
expunged. Nor, considering it as a specimen of English composi- 
tion, am I inclined to relinquish or modify my opinion. The reason 
of my dislike is plain, and I think substantial. ‘To say the least, the 
sentence is obscure and equivocal, while it relates to a very important 
topic, and ought therefore to be as perspicuous as well selected words, 
and a judicious and scholar-like arrangement of them, could make it. 
Stronger still; it is much more susceptible of a groundless and inju- 
rious construction, than of the reverse. Let me quote it, however, 
that the educated reader may judge for himself, 
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“The religious character of the work (this Journal) will be decidedly 
evangelical ; for one prominent object in giving it existence is, to wrest 
phrenology out of the hands of those who, in ignorance of its true nature 
and tendencies, suppose that they find in it an instrument by which to 
subvert the truths of revealed religion, and to loosen the bonds of human 
accountability and moral obligation.” 


Believing this clause to be its own best interpreter, my analysis of 
it shall be brief, and my animadversions on it few. 

I would only ask, who, by the fairest and most direct construction 
of the sentence, are those individuals from whose ‘“ hands phrenology 
is here threatened to be wrested,” on account of their perverted and 
mischievous application of it? It cannot be from its disbelievers, 
opposers, and denouncers ; because, with no shadow of propriety, can 
it be said to be in their hands. Nor has it ever been in them; it is a 
matter utterly alien and apart from them: it is in the hands exclusively 
of its believers, advocates, and propagators. From them alone, there- 
fore, can it be wrested; and from them it ought to be wrested, in case 
of their abusing it, and making it an instrument of irreligion and mis- 
chief. But with no such evil-doers has it been my fortune to come 
into contact, though my intercourse with phrenologists has not been 
the most limited; nor do I believe that such characters exist in our 
country. True; charges to that effect against certain individuals have 
been preferred; but by whom? By the foes of phrenology alone, 
who have employed such charges to injure the science, by exciting 
against it the prejudices, and arraying the opposition, of those who 
call themselves the “ religious community.”’ Cases of the kind, 
moreover, have been very few; and when enquiry has been made 
into them, and justice done to the accused, the charges have proved 
groundless, ~ 

In a word, I objected to the extracted passage, because it implies 
against those~in the United States who have been the earliest and 
stanchest friends of phrenology, and who have borne the labour and 
heat of the day, and the most unsparing state of the conflict, in its 
defence ;—against such men, I say, it prefers imputations as ungene- 
rous and harsh as they are unfounded and prejudicial. And from 
whom have those imputations emanated? From individuals who have 
come into action at the eleventh hour, when the real champions of the 
science were proudly reposing under the laurels they had won. 
Under the explanation, however, given by the editor, though I deem 
it a forced one, the clause referred to is much less objectionable, and 
shall awaken in me no unkind feelings towards the Journal. 

Still, however, to one word employed in the ‘* Prospectus’’ and the 
“Introductory Statement” of the Journal, I am compelled to object; 
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because it is out of place, and calculated to make an impression which 
truth does not sanction. It is the word * evangelical.” 

That term belongs alone to the Christian religion, and, as employed 
in the present instance, seems to imply, and actually does imply, that 
phrenology conforms exclusively to Christianity, and testifies* in its 
favour, in its formal and distinctice character, to the rejection and 
condemnation of every other form of religion. Is this the case? 
Assuredly it is not. 

The great and distinctive characteristic of Christianity is the atone- 
ment—and to that phrenology makes no allusion, A knowledge of 
that is derived from revelation alone—not from the constitution of 
the human mind, whether animal, intellectual, or moral. If that high 
and inestimable benefaction to man be revealed to him, by his own 
nature, wherefore was the most glorious mission at the command of 
Heaven despatched to make it known to him? Such insinuations are 
wrong and injurious, for two reasons. ‘They are wholly unneces- 
sary—neither religion nor phrenology standing in need of them; and 
they are groundless, and prejudicial to the entire concern. They 
would make it appear that both phrenology and Christianity need 
artificial and extraneous props for their support; whereas such props 
do them serious mischief,t by falsely representing them as too feeble 
to be sustained by their own evidence. 

No; phrenology, I repeat, has no more direct and immediate con- 
cern with formal Christianity, than it has with Judaism, Mahometan- 
ism,t or Paganism itself; nor is there aught in this assertion justly 
offensive to either the devoutest Christian or the most conscientious 
phrenologist. It cannot be offensive, because it is true; and truth 
can never justly offend the lovers of truth. 

Phrenology shows that, from the constitution of his mind, man is a 


* « The phrenologist, in particular, has a right to enquire into religion. Phren- 
vlogy embraces the whole of the innate dispositions. Now, as there are innate 
religious feelings, the phrenologist is enabled to examine their essence and opera- 
tions.” “Pure Christianity is the revealed religion which surpasses all others in 
every kind of perfection, and that stands the scrutiny of reason.” “The phren- 
ologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is adapted to the innate 
dispositions of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in perfect harmony with 
human nature.”—Spurzheim’s Natural Laws of Man, pp. 131, 149. 

+ “ Christianity and phrenology, when well understood, will give mutual assist- 
ance to each other.” —WVatural Laws, p. 149. 

+ “ A truly divine revelation cannot interdict the use of reason.” “The Chris- 
tian religion permits reasoning.” Christianity recurs to reason.” (Heb. 3, 4.) 
* All good Mussulmen believe firmly that their prophet put the moon into the 
sleeve of his coat.” «Reason, therefore, unmasks Mahomet.”’—Vatural Laws, 
pp. 142, 144, 150, 
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religious being, but not that he is necessarily a Christian. It shows 
that he is formed to venerate or pay homage—to believe in the exist- 
ence and agency of high and invisible beings—to hope, and to be just 
—doing to others as he would that they should do to him. These 
are the great and essential elements of religion, and, in his funda- 
mental organisation, man possesses the ground-work of each of them. 
But he may and does possess them without being a Christian. In 
many Mahometans, Hindostanese, Fire-worshippers, and others, they 
exist in degrees that would be far from discrediting Christians them- 
selves. Indeed, by far the greatest religious enthusiasts on earth are 
found at present, not in christendom, but in countries subject to other 
and different forms of worship. Witness the thousands of human 
beings annually crushed, in self-sacrifice, under the car-wheels of J ug- 
gernaut, and the self-sacrifice of the Hindoo widow; neither of which 
has any parallel, or even semblance, in its intensity of devotion, in 
the Christian world. 

I well know that sentiments, the opposite of the foregoing, have 
been boldly avowed and industriously propagated. It is not long 
since, in one of his harangues in the city of New Orleans, and I 
believe also elsewhere, a peripatetic head-reader declared his ability 
to discover a man’s religious tenets, by the developments of his 
head !—that he could thus distinguish an episcopalian from a catholic, 
a baptist from a methodist, and a presbyterian from the whole! Such 
like false and shameless pretences are among my reasons for so often 
speaking disrespectfully of travelling phrenologists. 

Let me not, in the foregoing remarks, be misunderstood. To draw 
& comparison between the merits of the Christian religion and of the 
other forms of religion referred to, or to speak of either or all of the 
latter as approaching the purity, value, and perfection of the former, 
makes no part of. the design of this article. Far from it: my mean- 
ing is, that-phrenology recognises and countenances no one given 
form of religion more than another. To call its doctrines “ evan- 
gelical,” therefore, is an error; and all errors are of bad effect. It 
bespeaks, I say, a weakness and need of fictitious support in phreno- 
logy, which do not exist. ‘That science must stand alone, on its own 
merits, else it cannot* stand at all, and does not deserve to stand. 
And the Christian religion must continue to do the same, as it has 
already done for near two thousand years, 

I know a man of no common intellectual rank and attainment, who, 
having strenuously opposed phrenology for many years, found at 


* «Christianity and phrenology give mutual assistance to each other.” Ue 
supra. 
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length that the increasing current in favour of the science could be 
stemmed no longer. Hence he chose to become a proselyte—but for 
no common reason. ‘That he might at once assume a new ground of 
conversion, and at the same time enhance his standing with the reli- 
gious community, he proclaimed the cause of his vroselytism to be, 
that he had discovered the foundation of phrenology in the New 
Testament!! Comment here would be superfluous: acts so disgrace- 
ful* are unworthy of it. 

To conclude: I feel persuaded that the friends of phrenology and 
the friends of Christianity will best promote the interests of each 
branch of knowledge, by maintaining between them that strong line 
of demarcation which the Author of both has established. If we say, 
in the course of a certain ceremony, ‘* What God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder;”’ so should we, on the present occasion, 
reversing the sentiment, say: what the Creator has made different, 
let no mortal recklessly and presumptuously affect to identify! And, 
in most respects, phrenology and Christianity are as different from 
each other as geography and mathematics. 

Strictly speaking, phrenology, being but a branch of natural history, 
has in it no more of either moralityt or religion, than anatomy or 
conchology. It but exhibits the foundation and philosophy of both. 
Let it be thus considered, and it is the most sublime and delightful of 
human sciences. Attempt to amalgamate it with Christianity,t or 
any other given form of revealed religion, and it becomes quackery.§ 

Yet is it one of the richest sources of natural religion, which is 
nothing but the perfection of the attributes and government of God, 
deduced from the wisdom, beneficence, and perfection of his works, 
and the sentiments of man which should accompany their contempla- 
tion. No one, therefore, can study and correctly understand phreno- 


* Spurzheim’s whole section on the “Christian religion,” in the “Natural 
Laws,” takes the same position; and «C. C.” is the first who discovered him to 
have “disgraced” himself by so doing. If the gentleman referred to, or we, are 
thus disgraced, it is in excellent company.—Ep. 

+The faculties proper to man constitute his moral nature. The principal 
faculties peculiar to man are Reverence, Marvellousness, Ideality, Causality, and, 
in a certain degree, Benevolence, Justice, and Hope.” (Natural Laws, pp. 70, 71.) 
Until we read the above sentence of “C.C.,” we really supposed these to be 
recognised by phrenology; and, even now, we prefer Spurzheim to “C. C.” as 
our teacher !—Ep. 

+ “True religion is central truth, and all knowledge, in my opinion, should be 
gathered round it.”—WVatural Laws, Preface, p. 6. 

§ Spurzheim has done this, and so has Combe ;—according to our correspondent, 
therefore, Spunzaerm ann Comb ARE QUACK PHRENOLOGISTS !—Ep. 
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logy, without being improved by it in his morals, as well as in his 
intellect. Hence its value in itself, and its claim to the potronage of 
the wise and the coop: and that it will hereafter receive, universally, 
as certainly as it is sanctioned already by the decision of Truru, and 
the approbation of Gop, when he looked on it as a part of creation, 
and pronounced it very coop! Cc. C, 


Though our correspondent appears, in some degree, satisfied with 
the explanation given in our first number, yet he objects to the term 
“‘evangelical.”” But we have not been rightly understood by “‘C.C.,” 
nor by his prompter, the editor of the Whig, in the application of 
that word. We used that term in its general signification, and not 
according to any local or technical meaning attached to it. It was not 
our intention to confine the signification of this word to the ‘ Atone- 
ment,” nor to “formal Christianity,” as our correspondent evidently 
supposes we did. Still less did we intend, by this term, that our 
Journal should be devoted to the proof that ‘man is necessarily a 
Christian.” We employed it in another and very different sense, and 
in one not at all at variance with his statement of what phrenology 
teaches relative to the nature of man. When we stated that our 
Journal should be ‘evangelical’ in its religious character, all we 
intended was, that it should be in harmony with divine revelation; 
that, in presenting at times the moral and religious bearings of phre- 
nology, we should show that they harmonised with all the essential 
truths of revealed religion, as far as they have any connection with 
the constitution of the human mind. But to be more explicit, we 
intend that, in its progress, our Journal shall show that “man’s moral 
nature was intended by his Maker to exercise the control over him; 
that revelation addresses the individual powers and faculties, which 
phrenology has ascertained to belong to human nature ;—that both 
phrenology and revelation suppose man to be designed by his Creator 
to believe truths, which yet he is unable to comprehend ;—that he is 
capable of believing them, and guilty if he disbelieve them, and right- 
eously punished if this disbelief be persevered in;—that phrenology 
and revelation agree in declaring the actual condition of man to be 
that of subjection to his animal nature ;—that both require a change 
which is really radical;—that both recognise a moral conflict in the 
breast of even a good man, between antagonist principles ;—that both 
acknowledge a diversity of endowment, and consequent responsi- 
bility ;—that both demand of man the exercise of candour, and charity 
in judging others,” &c. &c. ' 

That this is sound phrenology we have sufficient evidence, in the 
fact that Mr. George Combe has endorsed it, by pzinting separately a 
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large edition of a little work appended to his Constitution of Man, 
(Ticknor’s edition, Boston, 1836,) of which the above is a synopsis, 
and which was written “by a gentleman whose phrenological cha- 
racter is not confined to this country, but is favourably known in 
Europe.” 

As we said in our Introductory Statement, the “‘ Edinburgh Phre- 
nological Journal—than which higher philosophical authority in 
phrenology would be in vain demanded—has contained articles as 
thoroughly evangelical as any we shall hope ever to present. The 
thoroughly philosophical phrenologist, then, may rest assured that 
our Journal shall give him no cause for complaint, but such as shall 
lie equally against a work which he already loves and reveres.” 
Those from whom it is the object of this Journal to wrest phrenology, 
are, we admit, sciolists in the science—but persons not less dangerous 
on that account: such as consider, and even teach, that phrenology 
favours materialism, fatalism, &c., or that it is favourable to only such 
a modification of Christianity as rejects all the truths of revelation 
from belief, which are not within the grasp of man’s feeble intellect; 
and who, while they admit the importance of Christianity as a system, 
virtually deny it as a principle. ‘That there are such in our country, 
we know, and “C. C,” knows it also; but phrenology, rightly under- 
stood, is at variance with them. We are not so sanguine as our cor- 
respondent, relative to the nearness of the period when phrenology 
shall universally triumph: the “eleventh hour’ of the day of labour 
has not yet arrived; and we advise those who “are proudly reposing 
on their laurels,” to assume the helmet and gird on the armour: 
victory is sure, but is not gained.—Eb. 


ARTICLE VI. 


CHARACTER OF LE BLANC, THE MURDERER OF JUDGE SAYRE AND FAMILY, 
OF MORRISTOWN, N. J.3; WITH CUTS. 


The annexed cuts present a front and side view of the skull of Antonio 
Le Blanc, who murdered Judge Sayre, his wife and servant, in May, 
1833, at Morristown, N. J. His likeness is before us, certified to be 
correct by the sheriff of the county, and a cast in plaster, which we 
know was taken from his real skull. These cuts exhibit the true and 
correct outlines of his head. We shall make a few general statements 
respecting his phrenological developments, and then present such 
facts as cannot fail to interest every reader. 
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The head of Le Blane was rather above the average size. ‘The 
posterior lobe of the brain was large, and the middle lobe, in which 
are situated the organs of Destructiveness (7), Secretiveness (10), and 
Acquisitiveness (9), is very large, (his head measures six inches in 
diameter between these organs); at Acquisitiveness, in particular, a 
distinct swell is presented. ‘The anterior lobe, or that of intellect, is 
small in proportion to the hind and middle lobes, yet the lower region 
(24) embracing the perceptive faculties is fairly developed. The 
coronal region is generally deficient, though Veneration (18) and Mar- 
vellousness (17) are both large. But his Benevolence (19) and Con- 
scientiousness (15) are small; so that with strong animal feelings, and 
unenlightened intellect, his moral sentiments would have exercised no 
controlling, or scarce any restraining, influence over his character. 
Firmness (14) and Self-Esteem (13) are both prodigious, and, com- 
bined with the animal feelings, as they are in Le Blanc’s case, would 
render him, when excited, obstinate, sullen, and self-willed in his own 
way; and, with comparatively weak Approbativeness, regardless of 
public opinion, and reckless of consequences. Self-Esteem (13), 
combined with very large Acquisitiveness (9), would render him 
supremely selfish, and desirous of gain, principally to gratify his pro- 
pensities. ‘Though his Secretiveness was very large, rendering him 
naturally artful and eunning, yet being deficient in reasoning intellect, 
he could origMate no well-laid plans, and successfully carry them out, 
without being detected. ‘The disposition was there, but the ability to 
plan and execute was wanting. Our readers will see, by the cuts, 
how retreating is the upper portion of his forehead, representing a 
great deficiency of the reasoning faculties, Causality (36) and Com- 
parison (37), as well as Benevolence (19). Without analysing any 
farther Le Blanc’s character, we will now introduce the following 
facts. Dr. A. C. Dayton, in May, 1837, submitted the skull of Le 
Blane to the examination of three practical phrenologists in the city 
of New York, under the following circumstances : 
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“Tt was first shown to Messrs. Fowler and Brevoort, 155 Clinton Hall, 
and they gave the following written description of the character, without 
the least knowledge of the individual, as the testimony of witnesses 
who were present will show. 

“ist. A male. 2d. A thief, and would murder for money; very adroit, 
cunning, evasive, deceptive, sly, mysterious, selfish ; with intellect enough 
to manage adroitly ; seductive, if not licentious; comparatively destitute 
of moral principle, and yet, perhaps, made great pretensions to religion ; 
unsocial ; a friend to no one; quarrelsome; possessed of a violent tem- 
per, especiaily when he thought himself imposed upon, and under the 
dominion of the animal and selfish passions. A snake in the grass; 
would take vengeance in the dark. Careful, cautious, wary, haughty ; 
resent an insult very quickly ; hypocritical, and very superstitious. 

Fow.er & Brevoorr.” 


“The above is a written description of the skull of Antonio Le Blanc, 
the murderer of Judge Sayre and family, in the village of Morristown, 
N. J. The skull was submitted by me to O. 8. Fowler & Brevoort, with 
a request that they would make a statement of character. They gave 
the above without the least intimation or any possible means of informa- 
tion with reference to the indiyidual: they could have known nothing 
about it beforehand, and their statement was made without the least 
equivocation or hesitation. 

“The character of the person is notorious ; and, from the acquaintance 
I had with it, I can testify, and am confident that every person who had 
an opportunity to know the man will agree with me, that it corresponds 
even to the minutia with his most striking peculiarities. A greater mas- 
ter of vice and depravity—a more artful and treacherous and violent 
wretch—cannot well be imagined. In his confession, he expressed great 
regret that the young ladies, the daughters of Mr. S., were not at home, 
that he might murder them also, for he wanted their gold watches, 

A. C. Dayton, M. D.” 


“We, the undersigned, were present when the above skull was sub- 
mitted to Fowler and Brevoort for examination, and testify that the 
examiners made out, signed, and handed over to Dr. Dayton, the accom- 
panying description of character, before any intimation was given them 
as to the name, history, or character of Le Blanc. 

Isaac N. Watrter, 
J. J. Harvey.” 


This same skull was then handed to Mr. L. N. Fowler, occupying 
an office at 286 Broadway, who, without the slightest knowledge or 
suspicion of the subject, or previous examination, and in the presence 
of Dr. Dayton, Rev. Isaac N. Walter, J. J. Harvey, and John 
Cranch, gaye the following description : 


“The temperament of this man was bilious nervous. He had a stro’ 
constitution, with great energy ; warm, active passions and violent feel- 
ings. The occipital is larger than the frontal region, giving the predomi- 
nance of passion and of the lower feelings, not having sufficient intellect 
and moral feeling to control the propensities. The largest organs in his 
head are Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and Comba- 
tiveness, and Self-Esteem, which woald have inclined him to cunning, 
duplicity, selfishness, with an unconquerable desire to accumulate, pos- 
sess, destroy, domineer, and rule. His Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness 
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are the largest the writer ever saw; it is decidedly the worst head he 
ever saw. He would have been dictatorial, arbitrary, and regardless of 
ublic opinion. Approbativeness being moderate, and Self-Esteem large, 
fe would have been regardless of others, and selfish and depraved in the 
highest degree. There would have been no crime too heinous for him to 
commit, when irritated or jealous. Benevolence, when compared with 
the passions, is moderate; so that he would have had but little real 
humanity. His religious ns are active, especially Marvellousness 
and Veneration; yet not sufficiently strong to have had a controlling 
influence on the mind. y vainy Ting large Secretiveness, with very 
strong passions, he would have been likely to make religion a cloak for 
his crimes. His attachments and social feelings are strong; yet his self- 
ish emotions, and. particularly his love of gain, is much stronger: so that 
he would readily sacrifice friends for selfish enjoyment. He must have 
been a great intriguer, and well calculated to plot and screen his inten- 
tions from observation. He was naturally suspicious, and always on the 
alert as to the movements of others. Having Imitation and Secretive- 
ness marked, would readily have accommodated himself to others, and 
could easily have passed for whom and for what he chose. He had good 
mechanical talent, and judgment. He was very observing, and had good 
ractical talents; yet he had not astrong mind. He was shrewd, and 
new how to avail himself of circumstances; yet he had more tact than 
judgment. L. N. Fow er.” 


We have presented these two examinations, verbatim, as they were 
then given in writing, and afterwards published in several papers. 
There is a striking correspondence between them, though they are 
expressed in different language. ‘The latter is more minute, and states 
reasons for the various inferences; but all our readers will see that 
there is almost a perfect agreement, not only in the general, but in the 
particular results. And that the examiners possessed no knowledge 
whatever of the real character of the subject, and that there could 
have been no possible collusion between them, is certain, from the 
evidence already stated. ‘The examiners and witnesses are also ready 
to testify, at any time, to the truth of these statements. ‘That these 
two delineations are correct and true, will appear from the following 
account, in addition to the testimony of Dr. Dayton. We might here 
dwell on the kind and degree of such evidence in support of phren- 
ology, and show that it is as positive and demonstrative as that of any 
other science, but our present limits forbid. Let the racts speak for 
themselves. We have before us the authentic account of the crime, 
trial, confession, arid execution of Le Blane. Some of our readers 
will doubtless remember the particulars of this murder. It excited a 
thrill of horror through the length and breadth of the land. There 
has probably never been, in the United States, a murder so cool, so 
unfeeling, so inhuman, so unprovoked, and so atrocious in all its cir- 
cumstances, as this. Said Judge Ford, after hearing all the evidence 
and pleas in the case, in his charge to the jury—* You have before 
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you the evidence of three most direful murders, marked with such 
atrocity as surpasses all others in the annals of the country. You see 
a private dwelling deliberately ransacked through every one of its 
apartments ; its secretaries, bureaus, drawers, trunks, chests, and 
bandboxes, after every individual of the dwelling had been cut off in 
the night, save one, and he the person accused in perpetrating these 
bloody deeds.” 

We might sum up in our own language the particulars of the trial, 
or quote from the published accounts at the time, or copy the evidence 
of the witnesses in the case from the records of the court, but we 
prefer to let the criminal speak in his dying confession. And we 
shall not cull a sentence here and there, to match the portrait already 
drawn, but will present nearly his whole confession, so that no person 
can reasonably accuse us of garbling, or of any unfairness. We have 
italicised some words and sentences in the confession, which corre- 
spond identically in meaning, if not with the precise /Janguage of the 
examinations. We have also enclosed within parentheses the abbre- 
viated names of some organs, where their manifestations were very 
striking. 


“T was born at Chateau Salin (Meurthe), in the N. E. department of 
France, on the 20th March, 1802, of reputable parents. who are still 
living. I never was fond of study, nor could my parents prevail on me 
to employ the advantages which were offered me. My deiight and sole 
aim was mischief, (Destruct. and Secret.) and the principal part of my 
tume was occupied in playing truant and teazing (Destruct. and Secret.) 
our neighbours. My father frequently corrected me for my faults, but 
they were as soon forgotten, and I returned to my follies again. 

“Nothing of serious consequence occurred to me in my youth, although 
I was continually engaged in broils, (Destruct. and Combat.) as J was 
very passionate, (do.) and would on every convenient occasion give an 
insult, (do.) but never take one. (Self-Esteem added.) In the autumn 
of 1826, I found that my situation was disagreeable to myself and friends; 
I was determined to leave my native place.. I accordingly started for 
Germany, and, after rambling about several weeks, [ came to the house 
of Mrs. —— Smicht, 2 widow woman, residing at Bistroff (Moselle), on 
the borders of Germany. I engaged to work for her, and for several 
months we agreed very well. She was kind and affectionate to me, as 
well as her three daughters, Christine, Marette, and Marie. After I had 
lived with the family upwards of a year, I paid particular attention to 
the youngest daughter, Marie. She received my addresses kindly, and, 
after much solicitation, she consented to be mine. The consent of her 
mother could not be obtained, for she said that she was afraid we never 
could live happily together, as I was passionate and ill-tempered, (De- 
struct. and Combat.) and Marie was quite the contrary. I endeavoured 
for a long time to gain her mother’s consent, by the most implicit obe- 
dience to her commands, and the most humiliating conduct towards the 
family. A certificate of my good conduct from my old friends in France 
was deraanded; but this, through several excuses on my part, was never 
obtained, for I well knew I could not get it. I was determined to make 
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Marie my wife; and as her pure soul was wrapped in me, and she the 
favourite of the family, I changed my course of life, and became a differ- 
ent person, (Imitat. and Secret.); | commanded, (Self-Esteem added,) 
instead of obeying, and my passion carried me so far as to chastise and 
greatly abuse the whole family, from the mother to Marie herself! My 

ion and rage became caliandedienhinion been pent up for such an 


unusual length of time—and burst forth with ten-fold vigour. I hada 
friend by the name of Bouse, living a neighbour, who probably instigated 
me to commit these rash acts, and I believe his object was to supplant 
me in the affections of Marie. This course of life continued until about 
the first of March, of the present year, when, after lingering about the 


ey for a long time, I found that I could not obtain my wishes 
without bloodshed, (Destruct. and deficient Benevolence,) for Marie 
would never disobey her mother, and I had forfeited the confidence of 
the remainder of the family. I was determined to go to America. I 
stole (Secret.) an interview with Marie, and told her my determination, 
which was to go to New York, and thence to some place near there to 

t into business ;—that when I was properly settled I would write to 

er, and she pledged herself to follow me. The last interview we had 
was at Morhange, where we were pledged to each other. I there said to 
her that something within (Marvel.) told me we should never meet again 
in this world; but she endeavoured to quiet my fears, and we faithfully 
renin before God never to marry another so long as either was living. 

left them, to the great joy of this worthy family and the whole neigh- 
bourhood, with the exception of Marie, and started for my native place, 
where I remained but sufficient time to obtain the certificate of my birth, 
and from thence to Paris, where I remained three days. I then went to 
Havre, where I found a vessel which was to sail the next day for New 
York. Having but little more money than to pay my passage and pur- 
chase sea-stores, I felt very unpleasant at leaving my native country, and 
in company with entire strangers. The good counsel of my aged ( Vene- 
ration) and worthy parents would frequently recur to my mind during 
the voyage, and as often would I regret the pranks J had played upon 
the youth of my own age during the services in the church, or going or 
returning from there. But for ten years had I neglected to bow the knee 
ta my Maker, which I sullenly (Firmness) was obliged to do whilst 
under my parent’s roof. I contemned all his pious instructions, and 
laughed at his bigotry, as I-termed it, as soon as he was out of sight. 
But as I was bound & the new world, these thoughts were soon for- 
gotten. - 

“T arrived at New York on the 26th of April, and there found some 
persons who directed me to the house of Mr. Feusier, who keeps a French 
boarding-house in Fulton street. The third day after I had been there, 
Mr. Sayre came into Mr. Feusier’s house, and enquired for some one to 
go into the country and work on a farm, as I learned from Mr. Feusier. 
I told him that I would go; and it was agreed that I should go on trial 
for two weeks, when we were to make a bargain for a year. 

“T had not lived with Mr. Sayre more than a week, before I saw that 
I was considered more as a menial servant (very large Self-Esteem) 
than a common hired man. As soon as my work was done for the day, 
I had something to do about the house—such as feed the hogs, take care 
of the horses, cut wood and bring it in, carry water, and the like—and 
was under the servitude of the servants around the house. | was further 
convinced of this, when my lodging was exchanged for one of very infe- 
rior quality. I plainly saw, that, as I was a stranger and a foreigner, un- 
acquainted with the customs and manners of the country, | should be 
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made a miserable beast of burthen if I suffered it, to whom no pay would 
be returned but my food. From these considerations engendered the 
fs idea of murder and plunder. (Destruct. and Acquisit.) I had 
onged to be in possession of sufficient money to either send for my be- 
trothed Marie, or go to her. I saw that Mr. Sayre paid out and received 
considerable; and believing, ftom my treatment, I should never be able. 
io earn enough by my labour, these murderous thoughts often came into 
ny mind. I then began to pray to God (Veneration) to prevent me 
from committing so greatasin. Every time I thought of it I began to 
pray, but I found that God had left me: I had not confessed for ten years. 
“These ideas were continually recurring to me whilst I was at my 
daily labour; and my treatment determined me. I had formed m ns, 
but I waited avert Gage for their daughter Mary to return, that | might 
murder her also, as she had a geld watch (Acquisit.) which I wanted. 
Finding that she did not return, and that daily I became the more de- 
graded in my own eyes; after their hired man had gone away, on Satur- 
day afternoon, I asked Mr. Sayre for five dollars, as I wanted a hat‘and 
some other articles. He gave me a five-franc piece. This I considered 
an insult—for I had worked hard for him, and was willing to do the 
same justice to him a year to come. I had made my preparations b 
cleaning the stable properly, and feeding the gray mafe more than I d 
the horse. I then went to town, and got some cider and segars at a gro- 
cery store, and then went to a tavern, at which I had been once before, 
and took a glass of brandy and a segar: this was done to pass away the 
time until the people had gone to bed. I went home a little after ten 
o’clock, and remained around the barn some time, and then went into the 
kitchen, where I found Mr. Sayre shaving. I pretended to be frightened, 
(Imitat. and Secret.) and told him by words and signs that something 
was wrong at the stable. I ran out and stood inside the stable door for 
some time with a spade in my hands, waiting for him to come. At 
length I saw him coming with a candle in his hand, and as he came in 
the stable J struck him down with the back of the spade, on the left side 
of the head, which killed him without a struggle. I gave him another 
blow on the forehead, to make sure work of it, and then dug a hole in 
the heap of manure, dragged him into it, and covered him up. As soon 
as he fell, I threw the candle on the plank near by, to pou any light 
shining out and exposing me. I then went into the kitchen, and decoyed 
Mrs. Sayre out in the same way. She came out in a hurry, but without 
any light; and as soon as she got past the shed, J struck her with the 
same weapon with which I had killed her husband. It being dark, the 
blow glanced—she screamed ; I gave her another, but with like effect ; 
she screamed again and again, clinging hold of me, and begging for 
her life; and it was not until I gave her several blows, that I brought 
her to the ground. I got tired of striking her with the spade, and then 
I kicked her on the head with my heavy shod boots. She died a terrible 
death, and I see her every time | close my eyes to sleep. When I found 
she was dead, I covered her up in the same heap of manure, and rolled 
the plaster over the blood which had run from her head whilst I was 
murdering her. I then went into the kitchen with a club in my hand 
took a light, went softly up stairs to the garret, where Phebe, the coloured 
woman, was sleeping, and with a single blow she passed into an eternal 
sleep. The blood spouted into my face, and on my vest and hands. 
She did not stir after I first struck her. 1 then took the chisels which 
I had seen the carpenter put into the corn-stalks, and opened all the 
drawers and trunks in the oe My object was only money. (Acquisi- 
tiveness controlling the other faculties.) The silver money found in the 
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belt around me belonged to Mr. S., as also the change the sheriff took 
from my pocket, except a few shillings left from the five-frane piece 
which Mr. 8. gave me. I would not take the paper money, as I did not 
know the value of it, and I was afraid it would lead to my detection ; 
nor would I take the silver snoons, &c. for the same reason.”* 





[At the request of George Combe, Esq., whose flattering notice of 
our Journal was given in the second number, we present a more ex- 
tended extract from the letter containing it—with a view to a correct 
and full understanding of the position he intended to take, in relation 
to the religious bearings of our science. We cordially approve of the 
purpose of this gentleman, (and elsewhere expressed,) echoed in the 
following extract—to ‘write for THE wortp.” His letter is dated 
Boston, Oct. 19, 1838.—Ep. } 


“T have read the first number of the American Phrenological Journal 
with great interest. It gives me great pleasure to see so much talent, 
zeal, and knowledge devoted tothe cause You have also a just appre- 
ciation of its importance, which is a grand element in successful PHort 
for its support. I regret to see that any friend of the cause is unfavour- 
able to your Journal, because you announce it as evangelical. Far from 
having any objections to your advocating the harmony between Phre- 
nology and evangelical Christianity, or looking coldly on your work on 
this account, I commend you for it, and wish you every success, because 
you pursue a course which appears to your mind to be that of truth, and 
which, if proved to be the right path, would draw over many excellent 
minds to our cause. But, for my own part, | have confined myself to 
announcing my entire belief in the harmony between the great practical 
doctrines of Christianity, admitted by all sects, and phrenology, without 
delivering any opinion concerning its accordance or discordance with 
the particular doctrinal views, on which alone Christians differ. I have 
two reasons for pursuing this course: First—Phrenology is not neces- 
sarily connected with any particular opinions of Christian faith, and I 
am anxious to teach it to all sects. I hope to teach truths which will 
tend to unite all sects more and more. Secondly—I really do not feel 
myself competent to the task of writing, with success, on the harmony 
or discord between our science and particular forms of Christian doc- 
trine, as I have not that extensive theological knowledge which I con- 
sider indispensable to do the subject justice. 

“ All these things considered, I would wish that no statement might 
be made relative to my opinions on the subject, different from what I 
have now expressed. If you have any wish to publish this expression of 
my sentiments, you are welcome to do so.” 


* The whole narrative of the murder, and the circumstances attending it; the 
plans laid for escape, and the means used to effect the same; his management 
after detection, in so accounting for the facts in the case, as to evade the evidence 
against him at the time he was taken prisoner, as well as before and during the 
trial ;—all show a great want of reasoning intellect. Still he was artful, crafty, 
sly, and deceptive ; and was conscious, too, of possessing such qualities in feeling. 
The coincidence between his phrenological developwents and his rea/ character, in 
this respect, is striking, and furnishes additional proof in support of phrenology. 





